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Simply put a drop of ‘“ Vapex ” on 
your handkerchief and breathe the 
pleasant but powerfully antiseptic 
vapour which rises from it. ‘This 
vapour becomes stronger and 
stronger as you inhale. You can feel 
it penetrating all the passages of the 
nose and throat, fighting the germs, 
clearing the congestion, and thus 
making breathing easy. 


Of Chemists, 2/- &@ 3/- 
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Kay, Ltd., 170, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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concerning your family? Write 

George Sherwood, 210, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


BOK WANTED. — “ Modern Egypt and 

Christian Abyssinia,” by William McE. 
Dye. Pub. 1880, New York, U.S.A. — Reply, 
stating ne, to Dr. Léon, 8, Taviton Street, 
London, W. 
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Illustrated Prospectus free on request. 
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THIS WEEK: 


Restoration of Ancient Brasses 75 
Statue formerly in Berkeley Square .. 80 
‘The Place-names of Galloway’ .. 89 


NOTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). 


acriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- | 


ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 


1S 8.5 i bindi as Id_ be | : : 
cS) 2 ee ee | Anglo-Saxon bowl, followed by a discussion of 


sent to the Manager, at the above address. 

Memorabilia. 

[’ the second Revue des Deux Mondes for 
January M. René Doumic of the French 

Academy pays tribute to Marshal Joffre, and 


gives two or three anecdotes throwing light 
on his character. 


had tried him most during the war; ‘“‘ Being 


waked up at night,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ to give | 


some urgent order. The matter would be 
serious; an instant decision would be 
required. I used to think for a bit; and 


great drops of sweat would be running down | 


my face. I would make up my mind; give 
the order; and then go to sleep again.”’ 
M. Doumic notes the extraordinary balance 
of mind implied in the fact of that going to 
sleep again. 

After the war Joffre was the object of bitter 
attacks which he bore with an unfailing and 
dignified silence. M. Paul Bourget once asked 
him, ‘‘ After all, Marshal, you must know— 
who was it won the Battle of the Marne? ’’— 


“Who won the Battle of the Marne? ’’ Joffre 
more | 


replied mildly, ‘‘I don’t know any 
about it than any one else. 
certain is that it was won. 
that matters.”’ 

When he was received as member of the 
Academy—it fell to M. Jean 
officiate—‘‘ ]’ordre du jour de la Marne ”’ was 
celebrated as the page of French literature 
beside which all others look pale. The Mar- 
shal was most regular, Thursday by Thurs- 
day, in his attendance at the sittings of the 
Academy, 
siasm into the work on the Great French Dic- 
tionary. The story of his decisive interven- 
tion on the question of admitting one new 


The one thing 
And that’s all 


word is already known, but will bear repeat- | 


ing : 


Sub- | 
| (THE first place in the January number of 
Ww 


M. Doumic says he once | 
asked the Marshal what were the things that | 


Richepin to | 


He entered with particular enthu- | 
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faire entrer dans le dictionnaire un mot, 


| hélas! entré dans usage comme la chose elle 


méme—le mot défaitisme,—nous nous tour- 
names vers le Maréchal. Et lui, de sa voix 
claire, un peu lente, et détachant les syl- 
labes: ‘‘Le mot défaitisme n’est pas fran- 
cais.”’ 


the Antiquaries’ Journal is given to Mr. 
V. J. Andrew’s account of the Winchester 
the use and meaning of these bowls from the 
pen of Mr. Reginald A. Smith, who considers 
that the only purpose which satisfies all the 
known conditions both of their making and 
of their preservation is the containing of holy 
water, Mr. Cecil Curwen and Mr. R. P. 
Ross Williamson contribute a long and very 
fully illustrated paper on ‘ The Date of Ciss- 
bury Camp,’ coming to the conclusion that 
this was originally constructed circa 400—250 
B.c. At some time between 50 B.c. and 50 a.p. 
it seems to have gone out of use as a fortress, 
and presently the interior was ploughed up. 
It was re-fortified late in the time of Roman 
occupation—probably as defence against 
Saxon pirates. An interesting old document 
is set out by Dr. Rose Graham, in an appeal, 
which was circulated throughout the Church 
about 1218, with the support of many bishops 
and religious houses, on behalf of the prior 
and nuns of Kingsmead Priory, in need of 
money to repair their church and buildings. 
The document was found among the Wollas- 
ton charters in the British Museum, Among 
the ‘‘ Notes’ is a description by the Duke 
of Rutland, with a photograph, of the effigy 
of an abbot of Newbo found during the recent 
excavations made by the Duke on the site of 
the Premonstratensian Abbey of that name, 
founded from Newhouse in 1187 by Richard de 
Malebisse. The photograph shows a some- 
what extraordinary figure, in some respects 
most conventional but displaying a rough 
vigour. In the careful description accom- 
panying it the maniple is said to be ‘‘ hang- 
ing from the left elbow ’’; repeated inspec 
tion of the picture still leaves us of opinion 
that the maniple is depending in its usual 
position, from the left wrist. 


THE latest number of the Journal of the 

Society for Army Historical Research 
(which will this vear celebrate the tenth of its 
existence) is divided between ‘ The Diary and 
Tetters of Arthur Moffatt Lane’ and ‘ The 


“A la séance ot l’on discuta s’il fallait| Earliest ‘ Establishment ’? — 1661 — of the 
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British Standing Army.’ The latter gives the 
particulars of ‘‘ His Maiesties Garrisons of 
England,’’ thirty-one in number, with sixteen 
illustrations, This instalment (Section ii. 


| 


1857) of the letters of A. M. Lang relates to | 


the siege of Delhi. An Introduction gives 
short accounts of the thirty-two Officers of 
Engineers in the service of the H.E.I.C., who 
took part in the siege, Of these nine lost their 
lives either at the time or in consequence of 
hardships undergone. Of the 
twenty-three the average length of survival 
was no less than forty-nine years. The most 
remarkable of them was Edward Talbot 
Thackeray who was awarded the V.C. for 
‘cool intrepidity and characteristic daring ”’ 
in extinguishing a fire in the Delhi maga- 
zine enclosure, and lived to organize and 
superintend a British base hospital in Italy 
during the Great War, dying in 1927. 

The Editor contributes a note on General 
Chesney, who at a meeting of the Council of 
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Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the London Journal, Saturday, Janu- 
ary 30, 1731. 





On Monday Morning laft William Pul. 
teney, Efq; Member of Parliament for Hey- 
don in Yorkfhire, received a Challenge from 
the Hon. the Lord Harvey, Son and Heir of 


remaining | the Right Hon, the Earl of Bristol and Mem- 


ber of Parliament for St. Edmund’s Bury 
in Suffolk, to meet him that Afternoon in 
the Park; accordingly, in the Afternoon. Mr, 
Pulteney went thither with Sir John Ruth- 
out, Bart. as his Second; and met Lord Har. 


| vey with Mr. Fox (Brother to Stephen Fox, 


the Suez Canal, before the opening of the work | 7 nee 1 
| Pulteney receiving no Hurt. 


in 1869, was—ic his own surprise—led for- 


ward and presented to the company by de| 


Lesseps as ‘‘le Pére du Canal ’’—its 
originator, It was Chesney’s survey of the 
isthmus and published account of the levels, 
which first convinced the famous French 
engineer of the practicability of cutting 
through. 


HE Belfast Natural History and Philo- 


first | 


sophical Society are inviting public sup- | 
port for repair and preservation of the ruins | 


of Bonamarghy, near Ballycastle. These are 


now under the custody of the 


Ballycastle | 


tural District Council, which apparently has | 


no power to expend the money 
towards this end. It has been decided to 
raise a fund. under the direction of the 
Ancient Monuments Section of the Ministrv 
of Finance, in order to clear the walls of all 
vegetation and point them in a manner simi- 
lar to work carried out at Dunluce Castle; 
to re-open the windows and, if necessary. 
protect them with iron bars; to restore the 
floors of the nave to its original level, re-inter- 


necessary 


ring any remains so disturbed, in their own | 


graves, and covering the whole with clean 
and to strengthen and point the guest 
house, which is now tottering. 


sods: 


required. 
Friary is unknown, though it 
attributed to the middle of the 
century. It is the only Franciscan house of 
which anything like a complete fabric 
remains in the six counties, 


has 


To carry this | 
out pronerly it is estimated that £500 will he | 
The date of the foundation of the | 
been | 
fifteenth | 


Efq; Member for Shaftefbury in Dorfetfhire) 
as his Second, when they both drew their 
Swords, and after four or five paffes, Mr. Pul- 
teney gave Lord Harvey two flight Wounds, 
one on his Arm, and the other between the 
Shoulder and Neck, and difarm’d him; Mr, 


[Thurfday] the New Church at Bloomfbury 
was confecrated by the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bifhop of London, by the Name of St. 
Bloomfbury, together with the 
Burying Ground in the Fields adjoining. ... 

We hear the Foundation Walls of St. 
Giles’s Church have been viewed by a great 
Number of Workmen, and for Thicknefs are 
found to be as good a Piece of Brickwork as 
ever was, or ever can be made; and as it 
ftands in Water, the Sizes of the old one 
prove very lucky, by reason as compleat a 
Church may be Rebuilt on the old Founda- 
tion and much fafer than on a new one, fave 
Expence, fooner done, and in particular, pre 
venting a great number of corpfe[s] from 
being mangled and cut to Pieces, which was 
a fhocking and melancholy Sight to fee in 


George’s, 





' 


~ 








RRR greener nr = 


digging out the Foundation of St. Martin’s. | 


On Monday Informations were granted by 
the Court of King’s-Bench, Weftminfter 
acainf{t feveral eminent Tradefmen of St. 
Maws in the County of Cornwall, for taking 


RT 


upon themfelves to be Freemen of the faid | 


Borough. 


1 The Daily Bs 
cause of quarrel was the suspicion 
author of pamphlet 


Post for Jan. 28 says that_the 
that Pul- 
called ‘A 


feney was a , : 
Reply to a late Scurrilous Libel, intituled, 
| Sedition and Defamation Difplay’d ete.’—On 
| Jan. 30 the Daily Post stated that “ we are 
fince informed that Mr, Pulteney did not 


difarm Lord Harvey,” 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


RESTORATION OF ANCIENT 
BRASSES. 


(See cxlvii. 167, 225, 277, 332, 386; cli. 43; 
clii. 117; cliii. 97; clvii. 113). 


1930. 


(The numerals are those used in Mill 
Stephenson’s ‘ List of Brasses.’). 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 

DunstaBLe.—Henry Fayrey, 1516, and wife 
Agnes, (Two effigies in Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and five sons in private collection). 
The inscription-plate has been recovered. (See 
Connoisseur, Vol. 1xxxv), 

ESSEX. 

Leyton, Low.—An hitherto unrecorded 
shield of arms, Holmeden, and inscription- 
plate, have been removed from the original 
slab partly under the pews in the south aisle 
(originally the nave), and have been placed on 
wooden mounts on the west wall under the 
west gallery. The following brasses have 
been mounted upon cedar and placed on the 
same wall :— 


I. Ursula Gasper, effigy with flowing hair, 


and inscription-plate, 1493 (date added 
later). 
Il. Inscription, Lady Mary Kyngestone, 
1548 


1585. 

South Weatp.—I. Fragments of a Civ- 
ilian, c, 1450, his three wives and inscription 
tablet, a group of children (six sons and six 
daughters) and two other groups of children 
(apparently about four or five of each, sons 
and daughters). All lost except one wife 
(the third) and the group of six sons and six 
daughters, which have now been mounted 
upon a stone slab with a small modern in- 
scription-tablet. The original slab is outside 
the north wall of the church. Haines cata- 
logues these fragments as composing two sep- 
arate hrasses. 


III. Inscription, Robert Rampston, 


II. Effigies of seven sons and seven daugh- 
ters (two plates), c. 1500. Mounted upon a 
stone slab with date attached. 

III. Sir Anthony Browne, 1567. The altar- 
tomb top-slab has been upon the floor for 
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many years in the Tower Chapel, a portion at 

the foot being covered by a modern tomb. 

Parts of the effigy of Sir Anthony have been 

relaid and secured. Various sections of the 

marginal inscription, loose for many years, 
have also been replaced. Most of these frag- 
ments are palimpsest as set out below :— 

(a) Obverse—“‘ id excell in natures.”’ 
Reverse—Lower edge of jupon and chain 
armour. XIV century (probably Eng- 
lish), 

(b) Obverse—‘‘ adie Jane who did.”’ 
Reverse—Flowing scrolls and small folli- 
age. Flemish, XIV century. 

(c) Obverse—“‘ likewise from knightly sto’ 
Reverse—Portions of same scrolls and 
foliage as (b). (6) and (c) fit side by 
side. 

(d) Obverse—‘‘ His ”’ 

Reverse—Fragment of same foliage as 
(b) and (c). 

(e) Obverse—“‘ he ”’ 

Reverse—Fragment of ornament. 

The scrolls and leaves of the Flemish re- 
verses are very delicate work cut in clear 
relief. 

IV. Shield of arms and inscription, Eliza- 
beth Wyngfield, 1616. Mounted upon a stone 


slab. 


V. Shield of 
Anthony Browne, 
inal (?) stone in Tower Chapel. 
is still missing. 

VI. Roberte Picakis, aged 7. and Allen Tal- 
hott, aged 2} y 1634. Two loose effigies 
on quadrangular plates mounted on one stone, 
with a small modern inscription-plate. The 
original stone bearing the incised inscription 
is outside the church. 

The new stones with fragments I, II, IV, 
and VI, have been placed on the west wall on 
the north side. The Vicar has also recovered a 
funeral helmet believed to have belonged to 
the Browne tomb, which has been hung above 
and a carved shield and crest, 
probably belonging to the Tower family, 
which have also been secured in their chapel. 

There are two other brasses supposed to 
have been removed from the church, of whose 
return there is some hope. 

Much correspondence respecting the 
and recovery of these fragments will be found 
in ‘N. and Q.’ 68S. i. and iii., and in Essex 
Arch. Soe. Trans., N.S., Vol. viii. Tllustra- 
tions also occur in ‘ Some Interesting Fssex 
Brasses,’ by Miller Christy and W. W. Por- 
teous, where their loss is fully discussed, and 


arms and inscription, Sir 
1623. Relaid in the orig- 
One shield 


LYS, 


the brasses, 


loss 
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in the Monumental Brass Society’s Trans., 
v. 89, and Gawthorp’s ‘ Brasses,’ plate xvi. 

During the years from 1865 - 1868, all loose 
brasses were turned out of the church. A 
boxful of fragments reached the late Mr. 
T. J. Gawthorp. These were carefully pre- 
served for fifteen years, when the late Mr. 
Sparvel Bayly and Mr. A. J. Munby iden- 
tified them. In 1881 they were returned to 
the church, where they appear to have re- 
mained in the church chest. When the pre- 
sent Vicar decided to replace them in the 
church, the writer returned the widow and 
one piece of palimpsest marginal inscription, 
which had escaped the first identification but 
had been greatly treasured by him for some 
years. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Doynton.—W™m. att Wode, 1529, in civil 
dress, and wife Margaret, daughter of Thos. 
Abarkeley, Esq., with inscription: (evangeli- 
cal symbols and four shields lost); curious, 
local, chancel floor. A good local production, 





unrecorded. 
WINTERBOURNE.—AII brasses (I. II. ITT.) 


are now mural. North chancel. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
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| Both the half effigy 


Watrorp—The Essex Chapel.—Three effi- | 


gies, Henry Dickson, 1610, George Miller, 
1613, and Anthony Cooper, no date, servants 


of Sir Charles Morrison, and inscription (two | “pel i hte ried aert 
plates) engraved on three irregular plates. | 2NG Seven daughters, and two dUuckles. 


floor, | 


These have been removed from _ the 


mounted on oak and affixed to the north wall | 


of the chapel. 
KENT. 
HEvER. 


I. There is a small uncatalozued | 


brass strip to Rychard Clarke. apparently | 


dated mp 11gt. It is screwed to wood-work 
in the north-west corner. 


II. Inscription and shield,. Sybbill, dau. of 
Roocke Green, 1614, north chancel, has been 
removed from an old inverted stone casement 
for a figure and single canopy, and relaid in 
a separate stone. The old stone casement has 
been turned face upwards. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Borresrorp.—I. (Hen) de Codyngtoun, 
rector, 1404, effigy in vestments, triple canopy 
and marginal inscription. Parts of inscrip- 


tion and the evangelists have been relaid and | 


loose portions secured. 


| 1580. Relaid and secured. 








| a similar but wider scroll. 


| The engraving is similar to a Flemish brass 








MIDDLESEX. 


GREAT GREENFORD. Inscription, Rich: 


Thorneton, 1544, and wife Alys. According 
to the Connoisseur, one effigy has been 
recovered, 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

Gor1nc-on-THaMES.—II. Elizabeth —. | 


: 


1401. Effigy, single canopy and marginal in. | 
scription, mutilated. The original slab has 
been lifted from its position partly under 
the organ in the north-east aisle and fixed 
to the north wall of the chancel above the 
choir seats. 

IV. The inscription tablet to Hugh Whist. | 
ler, 1613, is a well-known instance of correc. 
tion, having two alterations in the wording, A 
careful examination of the figures which 
appear to be ‘‘ 216,’’ show that the original } 
‘©91’’ was altered to ‘* 26,’ and _ not to 
‘* 46,’’ as has been suggested. In 1895 this 
brass was returned to Goring from a farm at 
Gatehouse. It is now on the south wall of 


but very poor workmanship. This is hitherto | the chancel. 


John Payne, parson, 1469. 
and_ inscription are 
palimpsest. The earlier engraving consists‘ 
only of long lines, probably from a dress or 
vestment. These have been mounted on oak 
and are now mural. 


SUFFOLK. 

Orrorp.—II. Lady, ec. 1490, with three sons | 
The | 
daughters’ plate has been relaid and secured, 
and half one of the buckles replaced. 

III. Lady and two husbands, c. 1500. The 
two loose effigies have been relaid and 
secured. 

VI. Lady, c. 1510, with six sons and six 
daughters, made secure. 

IX. Acivilian, three sons and inscription, 
The inscription 
to Bridget Coo and her husbands _ Roger 
Sawyer and James Coo, in three pieces, all 
palimpsest. The reverses of the first two 
pieces, compose an inscription-scroll between 
weepers, and the third piece is engraved with 
These are appar- 
ently from two Flemish brasses, XV century. 


Crowet..—I. 


™~ 


fragment preserved at the Hospice St. Jean, 
Bruges, from St. Walburge, which was used } 
as a drain-cover. 

XI. Bridget Smith and Jone Bence, 1605. 
Loose parts secured, 
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XII. Inscription and shield, Wm. 
haugh, 1613, secured. 

No. V. A civilian, with pouch, c. 1510, 
has not been seen for some years. 


Wa ter E. GawtTHoRP. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


Dere- | 


THE GUILLOTINE. 


[s the reviews of Booksellers’ Catalogues at 
clix. 288, it is asserted that Joseph 
Ignace Guillotin was the inventor of the 
guillotine. This is an oft-made statement— 
it is even made in the official French reply 
to questions submitted by a British Capital 
Punishment Committee (See Cap. Pun. Com. 
Rep., 1867, p. 476 in Australian edition)— 
and although frequently contradicted, it 
invariably makes a reappearance. 

Decapitation by a machine was a very 
ancient method of execution, and was in use 
in Germany, Bohemia, Scotland, Italy, York- 
shire, and elsewhere, long before its intro- 
duction into France. Copperplate engrav- 
ings of crude guillotines said to have been 
used in Rome and Greece exist: two are re- 
produced in the Quarterly Review for De- 
cember, 1843. I do not know, however, of any 
valid evidence pointing to the guillotine’s 
existence among the Romans and Greeks, 
but in 1865, a huge flint hatchet was found 
at Limé, in the canton of Sains (Aisne), 
which antiquaries declared had been used by 
the Gauls for chopping off heads. When ex- 
periments were carried out, the hatchet 
being suspended to a long rod and, made to 
move after the fashion of a pendulum, the 
heads of sheep were easily cut off. (G. 
Lenotre, “ The Guillotine and Its Servants,’ 
p. 148). It is thus possible that a machine 
was employed in Roman Gaul. In Germany 
the machine was known as ‘‘die Planke ”’ (i.e. 
the plank of wood), ‘‘ der Deile,’’ and ‘‘ das 
Fallbeil’’; in Bohemia, as ‘‘ Hagec’’ (also 
probably connected with plank); in York- 
shire there was the Halifax Gibbet, and in 
Scotland the Maiden. 

According to Crusius (‘ Annales Sueviae,’ 
a. 1556-96), decapitation by a machine was 
more ancient in Germany than beheading by 
the sword. The Halifax Gibbet, which was 
peculiar to Halifax, Yorkshire, and seems to 
be the solitary instance in England of this 
method of execution, was of great antiquity. 
It is said to have been set up by Earl War- 
ren, the Conqueror’s son-in-law ; but another 
story declares that it first made its appear- 


| terly Review, December, 1845, 


ance in the reign of Henry VII. It is pos- 
sible, however, that it existed before the Nor- 
man Conquest. The Scottish Maiden, which 
was adapted from the Halifax Gibbet by 
Regent Morton, was first used, I fancy, in 


| 1566, when Thomas Scott, one of the mur- 


derers of Rizzio, was beheaded by it, and the 
last recorded execution by it was that of the 


| Earl of Argyle in 1685, although it may have 


been used subsequent to that date. (Scot. 
N, and Q., 3S. vii, 55). The Halifax Gib- 
bet was last used in 1650 (Pennant’s ‘ Tour,’ 
iii, 365), so that the Maiden outlived it by 
about thirty-five years, 

On Oct. 10, 1789, Dr. Guillotin, deputy 
for Paris, proposed to the Constituent As- 
sembly, that all offenders should be decapi- 
tated, but it was not until May 3, 1791, that 
the Assembly decreed that all persons con- 
demned to death should be beheaded. On 
Jan. 24, 1792, Nicholas Jacques Pelletier 
was condemned to death by the second pro- 
visional criminal tribunal of Paris, and the 
question of the actual method of execution 
had then to be settled. The executioner 
feared that, through want of experience in 
decapitation by the sword, he might bungle 
the whole business, and the matter was re 
ferred to the Legislative Assembly by the 
Minister, Duport du Tertre. (See cor- 
respondence reproduced in the Quarterly Re- 
view, December, 1843, p. 248). The Commit- 
tee appointed by the Legislative Assembly 
consulted M. Louis, life-secretary of the 
Academy of Surgery, who advised the em- 
ployment of a machine. After describing it, 
he said: ‘‘ This is the mode adopted in 
England.’’ (For the full report, see Quar- 
pp. 251-253 ; 
G. Lenotre, op, cit., 152-154). On March 20, 
1792, the Assembly decreed that the mode of 
execution proposed by M. Louis should be 
adopted. Although neither the Maiden nor 
the Halifax Gibbet had been in use in Eng- 
land for over a century, there seems no 
doubt that M. Louis based his report on these 
machines, and that the French guillotine was 
modelled on the Yorkshire and Scottish 
machines. The first guillotine was made 
under the superintendence of M. Louis by 
one Schmidt, whose price of 960 francs was 
found to be exorbitant; and it would seem 
that Pelletier, who was executed in Paris on 
April 25, 1792, was the first person to be 
guillotined. Actually, however, this was not 
the first execution in France by a machine; 
for, according to the ‘Mémoires de Puy- 
segue,’ i, 137, Marshal de Montmorenci 
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was beheaded by a machine at Toulouse in 
1602, and it would seem that this mode of 
execution was pecullar to that province and 
was used there for all capital executions. 

Dr, Guillotin, who, from the above facts, 
it can was not the inventor of the 
guillotine, is commonly said to have been de- 
capitated ; but actually he died peacefully in 
his bed on May 26, 1814. His name appears 
to have been given to the machine in 
ublished in * Les Actes des ApOtres ’ 
three years before it actually existed (Quar- 
terly ieview, Dec., 5 242). and 
although for a subsequently 
dubbed Louison or Louisette, after M. Louis, 
it eventuaily became known for all time as 
the guillotine, thus perpetuating the name 
of a man who was most certainly not its in- 
ventor. 


e seen 
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HENRY BATESON. 
New Zealand. 


THE APPLETON FAMILY 


(See 4 8S. 111. 507, 558; iv. 267). 

MM" Philip Benton, in his ‘ History of the 
l Rochford Hundred,’ pointed out a 
number of errors in the accounts of this 
family given by Salmon (1740) and Morant 
(1768) in their respective Histories of the 
county of Kssex. 
opportunity of examining the registers of the 
parish of South Benfleet, Essex, I have dis- 
covered a number of entries concerning mem- 
bers of the Appleton family, which enable 
me to correct some of the dates quoted by 
Mr, Benton, and to add a few additional 
facts. 

The particulars of the family as given in 
the ‘ History of the Rochford Hundred,’ are 
as follows: 

(1) Henry Appleton, son of Roger Apple- 
ton, married Margaret, daughter of John 


Roper. 
(2) Roger Appleton, son of (1), married 
Agnes, daughter of Walter Clarke, 

(3) Henry Appleton, son of (2), married 
Faith, daughter of William Cardinal. 

(4) Sir Roger Appleton, born 1576, son of 
(5), married Anne, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Mildmay, was created a baronet 

in 1611, and died in 1614. 

Sir Henry Appleton, son of (4), mar- 
ried Joan, daughter of Edward Sheldon, 
He died in 1648 and was buried at Great 
Baddow. 


’ 


(5 


— 


Having recently had the | 


| are two floor slabs 


(6) Sir Henry Appleton, son of (5), married 

(i) Sarah, daughter of Sir Thomas Old- 

field; (ii) Mary, relict of Sir Thomas 

Wiseman. He died in 1670. 

Sir Henry Appleton, son of (6), by his 

first marriage, married Mary, daughter 

of John Rivet, merchant of London. He 

died without issue in 1680. 

(8) Sir William Appleton, brother of (6), 
died 1705, 

(9) Sir Henry Appleton, son of 
without issue 1710. 

The Benfleet registers supply the follow- 
ing information, supplementing and amend- 
ing the particulars given above :— 
Krances, daughter of (2), baptized 26 Jan., 

1591. 
Henry Appleton (3) buried 24 Nov., 1604. 
Edward Appleton (probably a _ brother of 
(3), buried 11 June, 1607. 
Fayth, daughter of (4), buried 18 Sept., 
1607. 
William, son of (4) buried 14 Dec., 1612. 
Sir Roger Appleton, Bart., of Southbeam- 


< 


(8), died 


flect, (4) buried 16 Jan., 1613. 
Klizabeth, daughter of (5) buried 6 Nov., 
1621. 
A daughter (unnamed) of (5) buried 11 June, 
1623. 


Joan, wife of (5) buried 26 Feb., 1625. 

Annis, wife of (4) buried 6 Aug., 1628. 

Alice, wife of (5), his second wife, buried 8 
Nov., 1631. 

The Lady Appleton, wife of Sir Henry Ap- 
pleton (5), presumably his third wife, 
buried 6 March, 1639. 

William, eldest son of Sir William Apple- 
ton of Shenfield, Bart. (8) buried 1 May, 
1685. 

John, son of (8) buried 3 Aug., 1689. 

Sir William Appleton, Bart. (8) buried 21 
Nov., 1705. 

Sir Henry Appleton, Bart. 
Nov., 1708. 

Dame Dorothy Appleton 
buried 21 Dec., 1719. 

In the chancel of South Benfleet Church 
with inscriptions com- 
memorating (i) Sir William Appleton (died 

1705) and his wife, Dorothy, and (ii) Wil- 

liam Appleton (died 1685) and John Ap- 

pleton (died 1689) sons of the aforesaid Sir 

William Appleton (8). The only other 

existing memorial at South Benfleet relating 

to the Appletons and their connections by 
marriage is a brass inscription to William 

Cardinal (died 1568), father-in-law of Henry 

Appleton (3). In Stisted Church, Essex, 18 


(9) buried 7 


(widow of (8), 
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a floor slab to Mary Turnor, died 1685, who 
married Sir Henry Appleton (6) as her sec- 
ond husband, and after his death was again 
married to Thomas Turnor. 

W. Marston 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


ACRES. 





—< CHARING CROSS, — For 
the information of writers of the future 
who may be delving into the history of Char- 
ing Cross, it may be as well to place on re- 
cord that the greater part of the street of 
that name—that is, the whole of the section 


running south to Great Scotland Yard—was, 
as from Jan, 1, 1931, merged in White- 
hall, and the name-plates revised accord- 


ingly. Charing Cross now comprises merely 
the south side of the western extremity of 
Northumberland Avenue, and the south side 
of the roadway on the south of Trafalgar 
Square, from the Admiraity Arch to Cock- 
spur Street. 

It seems a pity that the Westminster Coun- 
cil should have made the change, the more 
so as the short and comparatively modern 
Parliament Street is still distinguished by 
this name. To be sure, the shopkeepers ap- 
pear to be pleased with the change, as they 
regard Whitehall as a much more aristo- 
cratic address than Charing Cross, which 
latter address provincials were prone to con- 
fuse with the drab and not altogether sav- 
oury Charing Cross Road. 

formerly Whitehall marked  approxi- 
mately the northern and southern limits of 
the old palace, and Charing Cross the old 
village of Charing. The distinctions should 
have been preserved. Charing Cross was not 
a place-name that had sprung up overnight 
at the will of an urban council, but a name 
that was ancient before Whitehall was 
thought of. ‘The Westminster City Council 
might have consulted public opinion before 
they made the change. 

CHARLES WHITE. 


\joxum ENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AT 


SAGAULI (SEGOWLIE), CHAM- 
PARAN DISTRICT, BIHAR AND 
ORISSA.—The following list has been com- 


piled from one kindly supplied by the Col- 
lector of the District, Dec. 15, 1930 :— 

1. In memory of James Stewart of the 
Bengal Civil Service. Born at Caismore, 
Newton Stewart, N.B., on the 14th June, 
1840. Died 7th December 1868. 


| Parliament, April, 1772, for the 
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at Lalseria on the 27th August 1894, 
aged 28 years. 
Sacred to the memory of Davip WREN 
The Dearly Beloved Husband of Francis 
Elizabeth Wren who departed this life 
May 26th [no year]. Aged 46 years and 
5 months, This monument is erected by 
his disconsolate wife. (Verse follows). 
4. Sacred to the memory of Surgeon Major 
Henry Cape, Bengal establishment and 
in medical charge, 8th Bengal Cavalry, 


ow 


who died at Segauli September 27th, 
1866. Aged 49 years. 


[See Crawford’s ‘ Roll of the Indian 
Medical Service,’ in which this officer is 
no. 1444 on the Bengal list. ] 

5. Sacred to the loved memory of CHARLES 
JOHN SHARPLEY who died at Bettiah on 
17th 1874 in his 34th year, 

Note: There are eleven tombs in the ceme- 

tery, of which five are described above, four 
have no inscriptions, and the remaining two 
are to be found in the official List of Inscrip- 
tions on Christian Tombs in Bihar and 
Orissa (Patna, 1927). 

H, Buttock. 


THE GROWTH OF NAVIGATIONAL 

SCIENCE (See ante p. 24).—In refer- 
to John Harrison—Lieut. Com, Rupert 
T. Gould tells us in his superb book, ‘ The 
Marine Chronometer,’ that Harrison made 
five chronometers. 

May, 1736, John Harrison sailed with his 
No. 1 to Lisbon in the Centurion, and re 
turned in the Orford. 

No. 2 was completed 1739; No. 3 in 1757; 
and No. 4 in 1759. In 1761 No. 4 went to 
Jamaica in the Deptford and returned in 
the Merlin. ‘This trial entitled John Harri- 
son to the £20,000 reward. No. 4 was again 
tested from Portsmouth, 28 March, to Bar- 
bados, May 14-17, 1764. 

On 28 Oct., 1765, John Harrison received 
the first half of the £20,000. He petitioned 
second 
half, and King George who attended the 
trials of Harrison’s No. 5, obtained for him 
the remainder of the reward. In all he re 
ceived £22,500 under the Act of Queen Anne. 

Cook’s second voyage was not completed 


until 1775. 


ence 


JoHN A. RuPERT-JONES. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


(HANGING LONDON.—(1) London House, 


St. James’s Square. The altar and fittings 


2. In memory of DonaLp Macponatp, Died! of the private chapel will be removed to St. 
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Luke’s, Holloway, 

(2) Burford Close, Hampstead. An old 
house built for a City merchant has been 
demolished. 

J. ARDAGH. 


watt WHITMAN AND A HOSPITAL 
GAZETTE.—Professor Mabbott and I 


have, after considerable search, found a fairly | 


complete file of the Armory Square Hospital 
Gazette, published during the Civil War at 
Washington, D.C. This was issued from the 
hospital which Walt Whitman visited fre- 
quently, and he is supposed to have been a 
contributor to it. 

One article, entitled ‘ Passing Events,’ in 
the issue of May 20, 1865, is signed ‘‘ W. W.”’ 
and is pretty surely from his pen; while the 
style of another, and longer, article, called 
‘The Opening of the Newsboy Home’ in the 
issue of April 2, 1864, suggests that Whit- 
man was the author. 

Routo G. SILVER. 

205, Hegeman Hall, Brown University, 

Providence, R.I,, U.S.A. 


DULT NEGRO BAPTISMS.—Lancaster 
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Readers’ Queries. 


YTATUE FORMERLY IN BERKELEY 

SQUARE.—In ‘ The History and Anti- 
quities of London,’ by Thomas Allen, 1828, 
Vol. iv. p. 558, we are told that 


In the centre of the square, which contains 
three acres of ground, was a most magnificent 
statue of his late majesty by Wilmot [sic, 
should be Wilton]. It stood on a clumsy 
pedestal, and was taken down in 1827. 

According to Wheatley and Cunningham’s 
‘London Past and Present,’ 1891 :— 

In the centre of the square was an equestrian 
statue of George III, in a Roman habit, “ in 
the character of Marcus Aurelius.” It was 
executed by Beaupré under the direction of 
Wilton for the Princess Amelia, who placed it 
in 1766, where it stood until a few years ago. 

Mr. Beresford Chancellor in ‘ The Squares 
of London,’ accepts Allen’s date for the 
removal of the statue. I am very anxious to 


| find out—soon if possible—what became of it; 


in the eighteenth century had an im- | 


portant West Indian trade. I have come 
across the following entries of baptism in 
that century after those entered in the last 
printed volume; the persons are all described 
as ‘‘adult Negro.’’ 

1759—3 Jan. Thomag John 

», 2 Jan, William York 

18 Oct. John Mason 


1760—21 Feb. John Lancaster 
1761—31 May. Henry Hind 
23 July. John Thompson 
10 Nov. Richard Peters 


1762 20 Jan. John William London 


176420 May. George Stuart 
» 10 June. John White 
» 21 Oct. William Frasier 


6 Nov. Molly 
T. Cann HvuGHEsS, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


“ Oakrigg,” 
TINUSUAL NAMES. 
tian names culled search of 


from my 


|} and Death’ in 


surely it must still be in existence ? 
Puitie Norman. 
ATIN VERSION FROM TENNYSON.-— 
Who was responsible for a translation 


into Horatian metre of ‘ The Song of Love 
‘Lancelot and _ Elaine’ 


| (‘‘ Sweet is true love tho’ given in vain, in 


| vain. . 


Of unusual Chris- | 


Parish Register transcripts in respect of the | 


counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, the following 


may be worthy of record: masculine, Incog- | 


nito, Habuckuck, and Bonaventure; 
inine, Peace, Protestant, Hephizibah, and 
Humiliation. I find an entry relevant 
to three infants named Faith, 
Charity; and in a Norwich Parish Register 
is the record of marriage of one Sweet Rose, 
which name, it is hoped, was appropriate. 
Percy O. BRAMBLE. 


fem- | 


Hope and | 


.’) beginning thus ? 
Frustra si sit amor, suavis amor tamen; 
Suavis mors, lacrymis finis amantium ; 
quis sit suavior horum, | 
quis sit suavior, haud scio. 

A friend found it written in an old ragged 
Tennyson left in his house in India some 
forty years ago: it is a good version, and I 
should like to know its author. 

S. GaAsELEE. 


DECAPITATION. - -In England the position 
~ of persons to be beheaded varied. Those 
decapitated with a sword generally knelt with 
the body upright: Anne Boleyn thus suffered. 
Others knelt with the body bent down, while, 
when the block was low, as was not uncom: 
monly the case, they had to lie down on 
the scaffold at full length, I shall be glad 
of any information concerning the different 
methods of beheading, particularly instances 
of the different postures, and references to 
prints illustrating them. 

When was the block introduced? When 
was the sword used instead of the axe, and 
did it have to be specially ordered by direc- 
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tion ? 
heading axes and swords, 


Henry Bateson. 


STYNTON, ?CO. BUCKS.—Is there any 
village named Estynton (?Hastinzton) in 
the county of Buckingham? 
curs in 1487 in conjunction with Chipping 
Wycombe, Frogmore and Beaconsfield. It 
might be in the vicinity of ‘‘ Kyngeswode.”’ 
It contained ‘“‘a house known as Gylberd’s 
place.”’ 
Pe D.. Ne. 


(The name does not occur in the 
hamshire volume of 
Society. ] 
JOISON-BREATHING FLOWERS. —I am 

anxious to know what are the powers of 
the so-called Death Orchid of Venezuela and 
the Vulture Lily of East Sumatra. Do these 
flowers really bring death to anyone breath- 
ing their scent? 
what is the solution of the problem? I shall 
be glad to have information of any other 
flowers of this type together with their Icca 
tion. 


Bucking- 
the English Place-name 


Haroip F. Harvey. 
ANKERS AND LITERATURE, — Can 


anyone furnish me with the names of any 
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I shall also be glad of details of be- | 


The name oc- } 


81 


2. John Clayton (Argent a cross en- 
grailed sable between four torteaux). 

5. Gules four mullets argent, a quarter of 
the second. This is impaled with the arms 
of Colonel R. EB. Carr. 


Witrrep H. Ho.psen. 


NAUNDORFF IN CAMBERWELL.-—In a 
+" book called ‘ The Shadow King,’ by Hans 
Roger Madol (George Allen and Unwin), it 
is mentioned that Ixarl Wilhelm Naundorff, 
who described himself as the son of Louis 
XVI, resided in 1838 at Clarence Place, and 
afterwards in a house in Camberwell Green. 
Are these residences still in existence ? A 


| copy of a letter is given, written from Cam 


If such is the case, then | 


berwell in July, 1840, to the King of Prussia, 
in which the Pretender, as he was called, 
signed himself Charles Louis, Dug de Nor 
mandie. Did Naundorff carry on any busi- 
ness in London? He was formerly a watch- 
maker, 

J. LanpFear Lucas. 


TITTLE HOLD OF THE PRIOR OF 
Li SOUTHWIKE.—In his query at clix. 


| 226, Mr. Price mentions ‘‘ Prior’s Hold,”’ a 


essayists, novelists, historians and poets who | 


at one time or other were identified with the 
banking profession, and a list of their respec- 
tive works, 

Ww. W. BB. 


{We may just mention Samuel Rogers. ] 


(OAKLEY LETTSOM.—Is anything known 


leasehold estate held under the Dean and 
Chapter of Windsor, 

A letter from the Prior of Southwike to 
Lord Lisle in the Calendar of State Papers 
Domestic, Hen. VIII, Vol. vii, 1534, p. 409, 
has the following :— 

‘* 1534, 7 Aug. Has received Lisle’s letter 


dated Calais 20 July concerning his servant 


| Rob Markes for little hold of the priors.’’ 


of the relatives and family of the dis- | 


tinguished physician John Coakley Lettsom ? 
It is known that he came to this country 
from the West Indies at an early age. Did 
he come alone, or was he accompanied by 
relatives? There is in existence a signature, 
William Coakley Lettsom, to a marriage 
contract, and I am interested in trying to 
find who this was, and principally whether 
he also was a physician. The handwriting is 
scholarly and of unusually good quality. 

D. A. H. Mosss. 


RMS: IDENTIFICATION WANTED. 

—Can anyone identify the owners of the 

following arms, or give any information con- 
cerning their families? 

1. Thomas Dent (Argent on a bend azure 
three lozenges ermine, a mullet for differ- 
ence) impaling, Quarterly azure and sable 
(!) three cross-bows argent. 





Is anything known of any estate belonging 


to the Priory of Southwike called “ little 
hold of the priors ?’’ 
ArtHuR W. Marks. 
‘On the 


( FELLUS—In Goldsmith’s essay 

Use of Language,’ which appeared in The 
Bee, no. 3 (Saturday, 20 Oct., 1759), I find 
these sentences :— 

If, then, you would ward off the grip of 
poverty, pretend to be a stranger to her, and 
she will at least use you with ceremony. Hear 
not my advice, but that of Ofellus. If you be 
caught dining upon a halfpenny porringer of 
pease-soup and potatoes, praise the wholesome- 
ness of your frugal repast... . 

Can any of your readers identify Ofellus? 

R. W 

[See Horace Sat. II, ii, ad init.] 

HE GREAT HEBREW GENERAL. — In 

Sir Thomas Overbury’s sketch of ‘ A 
Worthy Commander in the Wars,’ we find: 
‘« He thinks not out of his own calling when 
he accounts life a continual warfare, and his 
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prayers then best become him when armed 


cap-a-pre, He utters them like the great 
Hebrew general, on horseback .,.’’ Who 
was this general ? 
R. W. 
UPHELIA.—Samuel Johnson’s essay in 


the ambler, no. 42 (Saturday, 11 Aug., 
1750), * ‘Lhe Misery of a Modish Lady in Soli- 
tude’ is signed ** Kuphelia.’’ ‘This name 
meant something, but just what is not clear, 
Could it be a derivative from ev and @yAos ? 
1 should be glad to know. 

R, W. 

(KOLEPEPER.—Is there in 


existence any 


history ot the two branches of this 
ancient and tamous house? ‘I'he more ex- 
haustive the better. 

PP. Ho. M.. Heeo: 

15, Allez Street, Guernsey, om 
\ ESTBURY, NEAR BRISTOL.—What 

places named Westbury are situated 
near Bristol (i.e-, within, say, 50 miles) ? 


I know of Westbury-on-Severn and Westbury- 
on-lrym (an afiluent of the Severn), both 
in Gloucestershire, 1 believe. Gazetteers at 
hand mention no others, but 1 am informed 
that Westbury is a common place-name in 
that region. Precise information is desired, 
and would be gratefully received. 


F. H. M. Hueco. 
MARY SHIELDS.—The following entry 


appears in the Lancaster Parish Burial 
Registers: ‘‘ 1764, 7 March. Mary Shields a 
krench Doctress.’’ What is the meaning of 
this description at that date? 


T. CANN HUGHEs. 


OGAN.—What is the origin and meaning 
of this Irish surname ! 
SASSENACH. 
\ ARGARET GODOLPHIN:  BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY, — From time to time since 
the publication of Evelyn’s Life of her, Mar- 
garet (Blagg) Godolphin has been the subject 


of essays, 1f not of any regular extended 
biography. I should be grateful to any 


readers who would help me to compile a list 
of these. Is her portrait (of which an en- 
graving by Humphreys appears in the Life 
as published by William Pickering in 1847) 
still at Wotton? What further reproduc- 
tions of it have been made? Am I right in 
believing it to be the only portrait? 
Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| wrote the Introduction to this edition of the 


| 9 
| thegm 


Life—not a very discriminating piece, How 
came he to do this? Was he in any way 
instrumental in the publication of Evelyn’s 
Memoir ? 


L. 0. 
THETA AND PHI. — We write ‘‘ Mat 
thew ’’ and ‘‘ Sappho,’’ when full trans- 


literation would give us ‘‘ Maththew’”’ and 


‘‘ Saphpho.’’ Has the full spelling ever been 


used? I suppose we have taken over the 
abridged spelling from the Latin. Have 


Latin grammarians any rule about it? 

{ have noticed, in American books chiefly, 
a tendency for Greek words with stems begin- 
ning with both these letters, to be spelt with- 
out the phi — “ apothegm’”’ for ‘‘ apoph- 
is the common example. It occurs 
in serious literary treatises. To me it is 
exasperating, and seems unjustifiable, ignor- 
ing as it does the derivation of the word. 
Is ‘‘ apothegm ’’ establishing itself as good 
modern spelling? Or is it merely a mistake! 
I do not know whether the 8.P.E. has yet 
dealt with attempts at modernising and sim- 
plifying derivatives of Greek, 

L. A. 


SOCIAL LIFE ON VOYAGES. — Amuse- 

ments of all kinds, and social life gener- 
ally, on board the great liners has now 
reached a high pitch of development. Could 
any reader tell me when, and with what line 
of boats, this began? When, and on what 
was the requisite space for deck- 
games first provided ? 

The general accommodation for passengers 
is now much like that of a hotel: when was 
this standard first set up? A history of the 
progress of amenities on voyages would be 
interesting: has such been written? Which 
nation does best at this ? 

F. E. R. 


JARIABLENESS IN GEMS. — What is 
there, whether in atmospheric conditions, 

or in the condition of their wearer, or in 
anything else, that influences gems, making 
them darker or brighter, or even modifying 
colour. I have a opal, the colours of which 
are mainly green and blue, which is highly 
variable both as to preponderance of a colour, 
and as to depth and brightness, and I cannot 
make out that this is merely caused by differ- 
ences of light. Since I have worn it the 
colours seems somewhat to have deepened and 
become less subtle. I should be glad to know 
whether any observations have been made 


liners 
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upon variability in gems. Corals and pearls, 
I know, are subject to influence from sur- 


roundings—as, i suppose, organic  sub- 
stances almost necessarily would be. I am 
enquiring about precious stones, 

R. 


(ROWN GLASS. I was once told that 
/ crown glass could be distinguished from 
other glass—‘* sheet glass’’ would this be 
called /—by the fact that, in a window of 
several panes each pane would give a com- 
plete separate reflection of the view before it 
whereas the window of several panes of 
inferior glass would give but a single reflec- 
tion spread over the whole, Is this the fact ? 
And, if so, how is it to be accounted for? 
KE. Y. 
ARLY NEWSPAPERS AND THE GOV- 
4 ERNMENT.—UCould Mr. J. G. Mup- 
DIMAN inform me whether there was any 
regular system by which in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the Government ol 
the day supplied newspapers with such in- 
formation as it was desired to make public? 
The foreign news of eighteenth century 
newspapers is largely of a gossipy nature: 
indeed, gossip bulks very large in them 
altogether. Did the authorities watch the 
publication of foreign news with any serious 


vigilance—or were newspapers then  consi- 
dered negligible so far as foreign politics 


were concerned ? 


F. N. A. 
THOMAS JACKSON (d. 1870 at Dingle, 


Co, Kerry) is described on his gravestone 
and on his son’s marriage certificate and in 
the Dublin Almanack and Register for 1838 
as Chief Officer of Coastguards stationed at 
Ballyglass, Co, Mayo, in 1838. 1 have, how- 
ever, been unable to trace him in this or any 
other capacity in the Navy Lists from 1815 
to 1870. Could anyone advise which depart- 
ment of H.M. Service he might have been 
attached to? I am much obliged to the 
Rev. Canon Swanzy and Rev. Canon W. 
G. D. Fiercner for their kind help. 


ANDREW ARRICK. 


ECKETT.—An English soldier of fortane | 


Was secretary and aide-de-camp to the 
French adventurer Perron in 1803, during 
the latter’s negotiations with Lord Lake at 
Aligarh. Particulars of Beckett’s parentage 
and career are asked for. 

H. 5. 
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ft EORGE THOMAS. — This well-known 

Irish soldier of fortune had a Christian 
named Marie =. Who was she, 
ind when did she die? 


: oa 
AT CAMBRIDGE 


Dr. Joseph Robson Tan- 


it YUR BROTHERS 
POGE THER. 


ner, the greatly esteemed Cambridge _his- 
tovian who has just passed away, was one 
of four brothers who were at the Univer- 
sity together in 1885-84, So the four sons 


of Samuel Morley, M.¥., Arnold, Charles, 
iioward, and Samuel Hope Morley, were all 
it Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1867-69. 
Are there similar instances on record ? 
Bertram NIELD. 


Boys’ Home, Hereford. 


DEFERENCE WANTED.—‘ The Path of an 
hi \rrow.”’ Ad 


lison’s essay on Westminster 
Lbbey Spectator, no, 26, I riday, 30 March, 
ivil) contains this sentence: ‘* The life of these 
nen is finely described in holy writ by “ the 
path of an arrow,” which is immediately closed 
up and lost.’”’ I have been unable to tind the 
passage in any concordance accessible; is it in 


\pocry pha? 
R. W. 
[See “ Wisdom of Solomon,’ v. 12]. 
PACON: QUOTATION AND REFERENCE 
b WAN'TED.—1I aim anxious to find an aphor- 


isi by Bacon to the effect that ‘“‘ those things 
which are perceived by man’s senses are of 
the nature of man and not of the aature of 


universe.” It wonder whether one of your 
readers could indicate the actual phrase. 


tile 


JoHN RopDKER. 


{OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED.—“ A 
S cram, a shave, a sham.” ‘This quotation 
occurs in a book, published in 1886, as explain- 
ing anything fictitious. Where does the quota- 


tion come trom? 
NeEvx. 
UTHOR WANTED.— There is a little 
fi Italian poem, which, I believe, forms the 
introduction to Italian poetry for many be- 


ginners. It runs (I quote from memory), 
L’onda dal mar divisa 
Bagna la valle e il monte; 
Va passagiera in fiume, 
Va prigioniera in fonte; 
Mormora sempre e geme 
Finche non torna al mar, 
Al mar dov’ ella nacque, 
Dove acquistd gli umori, 
Dove da lunghi errori 
Spera di riposar. 
Who wrote it? I should also be glad to know 
whether it has ever been set to music. 











- Replies. 


FRANCIS HARRIS. 
(clx. 9, 51). 


HE official Navy List, 20 March, 1893, to 
which, through many lists, I have traced 
the above, gives him thus :— 

“W. N.P. Harris Francis — Retired 
Commander 1 Oct., 60.’’ The ‘‘ W.’’ refers to 
Lieutenants promoted to Commander on the 
retired list, under W list of 1 Oct., 60 (and 
other dates mentioned); and from the 

N.P.’’ (in italics) wa glean (p. 431) that 
Francis Harris was in receipt of a Lieuten- 
ant’s Naval Pension of £50 a year—and also 
that he had a medal, 

The next list I have is that of 20 March, 
1884, 
does not occur. Unfortunately the obituary 
in each book has not been bound with the 
volume. His Lieutenant’s commission was 
dated 1 March, 1815—so that as a very junior 
officer he saw much service in the Unité, 42, 
5th rate, a vessel which was captured from 
the French as Imperieuse, 38, by Captain, 
74, near Genoa, on 11-12 Oct., 1793. She 
was added first as Imperieuse (1040)T., and 
after 1803 her name was changed to Unité, 
replacing a former Unité, 38, captured from 
French 12 April, 1796, by Revolutionnaire 44, 
in 20 minutes (the British Concorde, 36, was 
also approaching). Her burthen tonnage 
was (893)T., and she disappeared from the 
Navy Lists after her capture of the French 
Decouverte, 18, on 9 Oct., 1797, in the Chan- 
nel. Still another Unité, 28, was captured 
from the French by Inconstant, 36, at Bona 
in the Mediterranean, 20 April, 1796—she, 
however, was added as Surprize (579)T. It 
was her boats that cut out the ex-British 
Hermione, 32, (which vessel had mutinied 


and had been handed over by her crew) from | 


She was restored first as 
24-25 Oct., 


Puerto Cabello. 
Retaliation, then as Retribution, 
1799. 

Francis Harris was probably in Unité, 42, 
5th Rate, when she captured the Italian 
Ronco, 16, from the French (added as Tus- 
can) off Cape Promontoro, 2 May, 1808 — 
and when she captured the French Jeulie, 
16 (added as Roman), 1 June, 1808. The 
Unité, 42, assisted Ajax, 74, at the capture 
of French Dromedaire (en fifite) off Elba 
31 March, 1811. Unité, 42, Pomone, 38, 
and Scout, 18, were towed into action by their 
hoats in the Gulf of Sagone, Corsica, where 
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in which the name of Francis Harris | 
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the Snail ‘alain Girafe ~ (fltte) and 
Nourrice (flite) were destroyed, together with 
a shore battery, 1 May, 1811. The Unité’s 
boats cut out St. Francois de Paule, 8, and 
three merchantmen near Civita Vecchia, 5 
July, 1811. Finally, with Active, 44, and 
Alceste, 38, she assisted at the capture of 
French Pomone, 40, and Persanne (en flite) 
26 or 29, off Fort George, Lissa, in Adriatic, 
29 Nov., 1811. She was a convict ship in 
1841, ete. 

In Joseph Allen’s New Navy List for 
January, 1850, p. 137, the following appears 


under ‘ Services of Lieutenants’ :— 
145. EF. Harris, mid. of Temeraire at Tra- 
falgar; and defence of Cadiz; and of Unité at 


the destruction of three armed store ships at 
Sagone Bay, Corsica, and capture of Fr. frigate 
Persanne, in 1811. 

It is not advisable to place too much re- 
liance on the statements made in O’Byrne’s 
‘Naval Biographical Dictionary’; it is 
sometimes much too flattering, although gen- 
erally correct in detail. 

Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 

Hydrographical Survey, Southampton. 

ATE OF NEW MOON (clx. 9, 50). - 

During last week I made several calcu- 
lations to obtain the date of the new moon 
in February, 1797, as desired by Princrpa. 
Satmon. These results were not final—but as 
none of them gave the new moon later than 
1797, February 26d. 7h. 13m., I wrote to the 
kindly Assistant Secretary (Miss Williams) 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, and te- 


day she has sent me extracts from the Nauti- 
cal Almanac for that year, thus :— 
New Moon. 
D HL M. 
1797. January wwe O20 1S “66 
February... ... 26 7 382 
OOTCR axe c.6. sas 27 22 41 
April 26 10 54 
The Almanac mentioned by your correspon- 
| dent at the second reference is wide of the 
| mark, 
Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 
EVILL SURNAME (clx. 30, 68).—‘‘ The 


pedigree of the Bevills of Chesterton 
(Hunts.) is to be found in Harl. MS. 1075 in 
the British Museum, commencing with 
‘Gulielmus Bevyll de Chesterton qui condi- 
dit testamentum suum anno 1487, obiit anno 
3 Henry VII,’ and includes Sir Robert Bevill, 
Kt. of the Bath . .. The name of Bevill is 
found in the Battle Abbey Roll, as one who 
fought jat Hastings under William the Con- 
queror.’ 
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The 
Douglas Wimberley’s 
Family of Wimberley.’ 

The father of the Sir Robert Bevill referred 
to, also Robert, had, by his wife, Johanna 
(daughter of Wm. Lawrence of St. Ives), a 
daughter Frances, who married, about 1580, 
Thomas Wimberley of Beechfield and South 
Witham, Lincs. 

An entry in the Battle Abbey Roll has to 
be taken with several grains of salt, but cer- 
tainly indicates an ancient family, and the 
form of the name suggests a Norman-French 
origin, from a place-name. 

Arms of Bevill are, Gules a chevron or be- 
tween three bezants of the same. 

Irvine Gray. 


INITY GUILD, COVENTRY (clx. 28, 

45.)—William Boteler, ‘‘ baro de Weryn- 
ton’? (see second reference), and Elizabeth 
his wife: The dates and names given cover 
two of the barons of Warrington, Co. Lancs., 
ie, (1) William Butler, ninth baron, who 
married Elizabeth, sister and co-heir of Rich- 
ard, son of Nicholas of Havering, Essex, and 
died in March, 1380; and (2) William But- 
ler, eleventh baron, his grandson, who mar- 
ried, in 1403, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Robert Standish of Standish, Lancs., relict 
of John, son of Sir Hugh de Wrottesley, and 
died in 1415. 

William Grimbald (ibid.) occurs in the 
earliest Preston Guild Roll of 1397. (Rec. 
Soc. Lancs, and Chesh. vol. ix.). Several | 
Coventry men occur as out-burgesses in later 
Guild Rolls. Bromhulls and Frodshams were 
numerous in and near Chester. Some Cov- 
entry names occur among the Freemen’s Rolls 
of Chester. (Same Soc., vols. li., lv.). 

R. S. B. 


ELLING BY AUCTION (clx. 47). — The 
Italian expression for selling by auction 
is ‘‘ vendita all’ incanto,’’ ‘‘ vendita ad es- 
tinsione di candela,’’ or more concisely, ‘‘ ven- 
dita alla candela ’’; bids can be made so 
long as a candle remains alight, and are con- 
cluded by the candle going out. This system 
is used mostly to auction real property and 
large lots: it is also used in France. 
‘Nuovo Dizionario Italiano - Francese,’ 
D’ Alberti, 1810, gives ‘‘ vendere sotto l’asta 
o vendere alla tromba,’’ from which it would 
appear that the signal to conclude the bid- 
ding was given by a trumpet. 
A. Hutton Rapice. 
Lt.-Colonel. 


Charles Sergison’s lists of the Royal Navy 


‘Memorials of the 


above is quoted from the late Captain | 


The | 
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—vessels ‘‘ Burnt; Sunck; Lost; Taken or 
otherwise diminished,’’ ‘‘ since ye 18 De- 
cem? 1688’’ to 1719, states against some 
vessels ‘‘ Sold at a Publick sale’’; and when 
peace was proclaimed there are many entries 
‘* Sold by Inch of Candle,’’ to various buyers, 
the earliest date being 3 May, 1698. The 
last vessels entered as ‘‘ sold by inch of can- 
dle,’’ were the Betty (371)T. and the Essex 
Prize (152)T., to date 1 Oct., 1702. In 1712 
the entries are ‘‘ Sold at a Publick Sale at 
the (Navy) office.’’ 


Joun A. RvupERt-JONES. 


In the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, a mode of auctioncering frequently 
adopted was that of ‘‘ selling by inch of can- 
dle.’’ The auctioneer lit a piece of candle, 
usually an inch cr less in length, and bids 
were received so long as the candle burned. 
The last bid before the flame expired secured 
the object put up for auction. Sometimes a 
red ring was placed at a certain distance 
below the flame, and the bidding was over 
when the ring was reached. 

This method of selling, which seems to 
have been imported from France during the 
reign of Charles I, is mentioned in the re- 
cords of the House of Lords as early as 1641. 
It was used for the disposal! of all manner 
of things, from ships and elephants to the 
renting of land. Pepys records keen rivalry 
at the sale of two ships in November, 1660, 
when, he says, ‘‘ We have much to do to 
tell who did cry last.’’ Milton, when secre- 
tary to the Council of State, wrote in 1652, 
‘the Council thinks it meet to propose the 
way of selling by inch of candle, as being 
the most profitable means to procure the true 
value of the goods.’”’ In 1698, by an Act of 
William III, this method of sale was actu- 
ally prescribed for goods imported from the 
Kast Indies. 

W. S. Walsh, in his ‘Handy Book of 
Curious Information,’ 1913, states that 
although the custom has been practically ex- 
tinct since the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, at Tatworth, Somerset, there is a six- 
acre plot of land which, belonging to nobody 
in particular, is put up for auction by 
““inch of candle,’’ the rent being shared 
among all those owners of property who are 
entitled to receive it. 

Another method of sale is that known as 
“Dutch auction,’’? whereby a price is fixed 
and then gradually lowered until a figure 
is accepted, 

ARCHIBALD SPaRKB, 
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\ RS. GODOLPHIN’S CHRISTIAN 
NAME (celx. 47).—In William Picker- 
ing’s beautiful facsimile reprint of Evelyn’s 
Memoir, 1848, p. 37, the name is correctly 
given as ‘“‘ Marg.’’ at the place in question 
(‘the Symboll of Inviolable Freindship ’’). 
Your correspondent must have met with a less 
accurate reprint. The mistake would be 
easily made in transcription from Evelyn’s 
MS. 
W. E. B. 


| aera ON ‘MOLL FLANDERS’ 
(clviii. 423, 464; clix. 15).—I have not 
seen the third query at the first reference 
answered. The Golden Farmer was William 
Davis, a notorious highwayman who was 
hanged at the end of Salisbury Court in 
Fleet Street, on Dec. 20, 1689. He was then 
allegedly sixty-four years of age. James 
Whitney, another notorious highwayman, is 
said to have at one time kept the George Inn 
at Cheshun, Hertfordshire. He was hanged at 
Porter’s Block, by Smithfield, on Dec. 19, 
1694. 
HeNrY Bateson. 


MOXON) (clx 

witness to a 
dated at Nether 
John Moxon, first 


1486/7 
L+O' f 


\ OKESSON (MOXSON, 
i 44).—Thomas Moxson, 
charter of 11 April, 1417 
Midhope near Peniston 
witness to a charte r of 5 Jan., 
ing to land at Yngbyrcheworth near Penis 
tone. in Wheat Collection at Sheffield Refe 
Library. 


re'at- 





ence 
T. Watter Hatt 


[PALYSON : DALLISON: DALISON (clx. 
46).—For some few months I have been 
carefully going through a manuscript volum: 
of date not later than 1600. This contains a 
number of pedigrees mainly of Lincolnshire 
families, or families in some way connected 
with that county. The following extracts 
bear on the queries raised at the reference. 
Wm Dallison ma the da of Wastnesse of 
Hadon in Nott’shier and they had issue George 
and Willm that was Judge, and 3 danghters; 
theldest ma to Mr Kiddall, Second to Mr Per- 
point of Lamfurth. 34 ma to Edward Tirwhitt 
of Stainfeild. 
George Dallison ma: the da: and heir of 
Hopkinson of Kirnington in whose right he was 
heire of Kirnington. And they hadd issu 
Willm. An and Ellen. An: ma: to Mr John 
Wharfe off Clixbie. Ellen ma: to T. Andreson. 
Willm Dallison ma: the daughter of Mr 
Dighton. And they hadd issue Roger, Gilbert, 
Marmaduke and Elizabeth wch ma: to John 
Langton of Langton. Esqr. Willm Dallison the 
Judge ma: Elizabeth Da: of Mr Dighton, and 
they hadd yssue Willm, Robert, Thomas, 


esquyer. 





JANUARY 81, 193). 


Elizabeth, Joyse and Barbara: Elizab maried 
to John Welker, Joyce mar to Robert Aston 
ind Barbara mar to John Meres. 

This is the conclusion of the Dallison pedi: 
gree, which commences in the reign of Ed. 
ward IT. Incidentally it may be worth not. 
ing that it states that ‘‘ the name is written 
in Evidence Alazon and so continued 
unto the tyme of King Henrie the Sixt, then 
the name Altered and written Dallison.’’ The 
following extract from the Meares pedigree 
has a bearing on the above. 

John Meares of Awbroughe maried_ two 
wvves: his 2 wife Daughter of Mr Nevell of 
Grove. His first wife Barbara Daughter of 
Willm Dallison Esquyer. 

E. G. B. 


YATS AND HAIR (clx. 46).—I ‘think the 

fact, if it is one, that bats carry ver- 
min must account for the idea that if one got 
entangled in a woman’s hair, the hair must 
be cut away, 


R. S. B. 


The old belief of women that bats are apt 
to become entangled in their hair may be 
accounted for by the fear that they have of 
mice; and a flitter-mouse, a mouse with 
wings, is a far more “‘ fearful fowl.’ 
entangle themselves in any- 
atrocious experi- 
ments shewed, but an Indian fruit-bat, or 
fox-bat, which T kept as a pet, was very fond, 
when my wife was sitting reading or working, 
of climbing up to her shoulder. 

He would then turn over and hang head 
downward with his claws in her hair, or ear, 
and make a little inward noise until he was 
given some fruit. He was an_ interesting 
and affectionate little fellow. 

Epcar SYERs. 


\ ONOSYLLABIC VERSES (clx. 45). - 
+4 The verses are:— 
Boy 
Gun 
Joy 
Fun 
Gun 
Bust 
Boy 
Dust 
T saw them first, I believe, in Tit Bits in 


the ’eighties. 


Bats never 


thing, as Spallanzani’s 


A. E. §. 


In answer to your correspondent’s query, 
with reference to verses consisting of a series 
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of monosyllables, the completed form of that | 
which he quotes is, if my memory serves me | 
correctly: — 

Boy 

Gun 

Toy 

Fun 

Gun 

Bust 

Boy 

Dust 

C. A. Forsery. 


As I remember them the verses asked for 
by Mr. Cowen ran as follows :- 
Boy 
Gun 
What 
Fun 
Gun 
Bust 
Boy 
Dust 
H. W. GREEN. 


UBLIMB SOCIETY OF BEEF STEAKS 
(clx. 45).—The history of this Society 
(‘The Life and Death of the Sublime Soci- 
ety of Beef Steaks’) was written by Bro. 
Walter Arnold in 1871, and from the follow- 
ing it appears that books were kept in which 
the names of members and guests were in- 
scribed: ‘‘ The books wherein the names of 
host and guest are recorded for very many 
years show strange vicissitudes of late.’’ Bro. 
Arnold became the owner of many of the 
former possessions of the Society at its dis- 
solution, and in all probability had the sig- 
nature books, as he gives a complete list of 
members, but whether the original books went 
back so far as 1770 is uncertain, for the 
Society twice lost its home by fire, first 
throuch the destruction of the Covent Gar- 
den Theatre in 1808, and in 1830 by the burn- 
ing of the Old Lyceum. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


DGAR ALLAN POE: BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(clix. 422, 465; clx. 15). — I think the 
best bibliography of Poe yet nublished is that 
by Professor Killis Campbell, in the ‘ Cam- 
bridge History of American Literature.’ 
There have been two or three Lives of the 
poet subsequent to it—which may be found 
at the British Museum. Mr. Saintsbury’s 
review of these in the Dial should be con- 
sulted for a proper estimate of the faults 
and virtues of these books. Woodberry’s 
Life has not yet been superseded. 


gs JANUARY 


} small volume 


I have been for eight or ten years coliect- 
ing notes for a complete edition of the writ- 
ings of Poe, for the Columbia University 
Press, a project of which readers of ‘N. 
and Q.’ may be already aware. And I can 
say that the most complete edition yet done 
is that of Harrison. I also prefer the edi- 


tion of the poems by Professor Campbell. 


No less than three gentlemen have recently 
told me they plan bibliographies. 
Tuomas OLLIveE Massgort. 


SEARLE” (clix. 460; clx. 

34).—This was, I believe, the pseu- 
donym of one George S. Phillips, who in 
1860 was editor of the New York Illustrated 
News, A review which he published in that 
newspaper for May 26, 1860, of the third 
edition of Walt Whitman’s ‘ Leaves of 
Grass,’ has recently been reprinted in a 
called ‘A  Child’s Remini- 
by Walt Whitman, p. 32 f, 43. 
From it one judges that Phillips was friendly 
enough to Whitman to have written a review 
that is obviously inspired by Walt himself. 
I have never looked Phillips up very care- 
fully, but suppose that if Mr. Hughes has 
his name the task will not be difficult for 
him, though the Whitman item is a very 
recent discovery. 


’ 
scence, 


THOMAS OLLIVE MABBOTT. 


((ORN-GRIN DING IN EARLY AMERICA 

(clx. 9, 48). One method of grinding 
corn among the American Indians which 
seems to have impressed the early colonists, 
is referred to by the first poet born in 
America, Benjamin Thomson. He describes 
he natives in camp engaged in various pur- 
suits, some grinding corn with ‘‘ those querns, 
their jaws.’’ See H. J. Hall’s edition of 
Thomson, 1924, p. 91. 


t 
t 


tT. -O)- M: 


WATLING STREET: DERIVATION OF 

THE NAME (clx. 46). — Dr. Rendel 
Harris has recently written an essay on Wat- 
ling Street (Woodbrooke Essays, No. 17), in 
which he maintains that the road which 
bears this name was laid down by the Egyp- 
tians many centuries before the invasion of 
Julius Caesar, and that ‘‘ Watling ’’ means 
‘‘The Road of Ra.’’ This is, to quote his 
own words, ‘‘ an act of archaeological auda- 
city for which my critics may very likely de- 
mand my head as a punishment, on the 
eround that I have lost it already.’’ 


BENJAMIN WALKER, 
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ARADISE AS A PLACE-NAME (clix. 
295, 337, 355, 389, 411, 425, 444; clx. 12). 
In connexion with the discussion on Paradise 
as a place-name the following extract from 


Bi 


the ‘ Calendar of Patent Rolls preserved in | 


the Public Record Office. Edward VI.’ vol. 
li., p. 245, may be of! interest. 

1549. 28 Oct. Grant for life to the king’s 
servant Andrew Dudley, knight, gentleman of 
the Privy Chamber, of the messuages called 
Paradise and Hell within Westminster Hall, 
and the lands and tenements which William 
Fryes lately occupied, and the house called 
Purgatory, and a house called Potans Howse 
beneath the Exchequer... . 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Erdington. 


UN INNS (clix. 350, 395, 429; clx. 50).— 

The Sun Inn, Warkworth, Northumber- 
land, dates from the seventeenth century. 
Church, low-lying on the river 
Lawrence. Warkworth Feast on the Sunday 
nearest Aug. 20: fairs on the Thursday before 
St. Lawrence’s Day, and Thurday 
Martinmas. See ‘ Northumberland County 


History,’ vol. v, p. 159, 


Sutton Road, 


M. H. Donps. 


IGNATURE OF CLERKS 
PEACE (clix. 152). — The custom of 
Clerks of the Peace signing their surnames 
only does not appear to be confined to them. 
In the Morning Post of 4 Oct., 1930, 
following interesting paragraph in the col- 
umn headed ‘‘ The Way of the World.” 
“ Bell.” 
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EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT: PAY. 

MENT OF EXPENSKES (clix. 420, 463), 
I have read somewhere that the last person 
to be paid for representing a constituency 
in Parliament (that is, of course, before 
the £400 a year was granted) was Andrew 
Marvell, who represented Hull from 1659 till 


| his death in 1678. 


bank, St. | 


He was paid at the rate of six-and-eight- 
pence a day during the session. In addi: 
tion, his constituents showed their appre. 
ciation of his services by making him 
presents, usually of Hull ale and salmon. 

It is said that on one occasion the King 
sent Danby, an old schoolfellow, to him with 
the offer of a place at court and a gift of 
£1,000. Marvell refused, saying: ‘‘I live 
here to serve my constituents: the ministry 


may seek men for their purpose: I am not 
one.”’ 
He was always a needy man, and was 


| obliged to accept the wages from his con- 


before | 


OF THE| 


stituents, but he was incorruptible. 
H. Askew. 


yYYME; CANTELUPE (clix. 297, 377; clx. 

35).—Mrs, D. Matrsy VerRRILL’s doubts 
may be set at rest. 
fraville, referred to as Robert IV in the most 


| recent and authoritative pedigree of the Um- 


| fravilles of Redesdale 
is the | 


As Town Clerk of the City of London an office | 


in which he has been asked to remain for a 
year beyond the usual retiring age, Sir James 


Bell exercises the privilege, unique among Town | 


Clerks, of signing certain documents with his 
surname only. 


It was one of the foibles of John Carpenter, | 


probably the most famous of London Town 


Clerks, to use his surname only in this fashion | 


when the fancy took him. There was no one 
to say him nay, and his successors, by long | 
continuance of the custom raised it to the 
of a traditional right of the office. 


ArTHUR W. 


RINSEP FAMILY (clx. 28).—Many inter- 
esting references to this family will be | 
found in a book published by Constable early 
last year, entitled ‘ Personal Reminiscences 


in India and Europe, 1830-1888, of Augusta 


Marks. 


Becher,’ edited by H. G. Rawlinson, 
Becher was herself a Prinsep. 
Samurnt J. Looker. 


The Book Nook, Billericay, Essex. 


rank | 


| 


| 





and Prudhoe, pub- 
lished in vol, xii. of the ‘ History of North- 
umberland,’ who married for his first wife 
Lucy, daughter of Philip de Kyme, the mar- 
riage having taken place before 1303. Robert 
de Umfraville died in April, 1325, having 
been predeceased by his wife Lucy, for he 
left a widow Eleanor, supposed to have been 
a member of the Clare family. 

The son of Robert and Lucy referred to in 
the pedigree as Gilbert III, was but fifteen 
years of age at his father’s death, and his 
guardianship was granted to Roger Mauduyt 
of Eshot, who afterwards married Eleanor 
without the King’s licence, for which he was 
eventually pardoned. 

Lucy was not the heiress of her brother 
William de Kyme, for she had been dead 
many years when William died in 1338, leav- 
ing Luey’s son Gilbert III the heir to his 
estates in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 

In 1351, when William’s widow, Joan, 
died, he inherited the manor of Burwell in 


Mrs. | Lincoinshire, 


William de Kyme died childless. 
H, ASKEW. 
Spennymoor, 


It was Robert de Unm- | 
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The Place-names of Galloway. 
Herbert Maxwell. (Glasgow: 
Wylie and Co, £1 1s. net). 

MHERE is much inequality in the different 

parts of the British Isles in respect of 
the interest of their place-names, and Gallo 
was is among those where the place-names are 
most interesting. National features and the 
local fauna and flora; history; an old lan- 
mage curiously happy in adaptability for 
names; and some better than usual imagina- 
tiveness in the choice of the features to be 

are here all combined with 
there is in words which, to 


By Sir 
Jackson, 


emphasized, 
the charm 
say, 


so 


like Nature half reveal 

And half conceal the Soul within. 

One needs but read a page or two of the 
lelightful Introduction to this book and be- 
ome aware that Sir Herbert Maxwell be- 
sides his knowledge, on the one hand of the 
country and on the other of the Celtic lan- 
gage, has a quick sense for the subtler at- 
tractiveness of nomenclature in general and 
of the Galloway place-names in particular. 

The great mass of these names belongs to 
a language quite unknown to most of those 
who use them, so that popular guesses at 
meaning are sometimes amusingly astray. 
Sir Herbert tells of a small tarn which land 
lrainage has so depleted that it now goes 
Iry in summer. and is more or less filled up 
again by the autumn rains, whose name, 
Lochanour, was interpreted to him as “ loch 
in an hour, for an hour’s rain will fill it.’’ 
The name, centuries older than the depleted 
condition of the tarn, is in fact lochin 
odhar (owr), the grey tarn. A telling in- 
stance of corruption of a name which might 
have proved highly misleading is Loch Hemp- 
ton, where the qualitative portion has a 
decidedly Anglo-Saxon appearance. How- 
ever, Timothy Pont has kept us straight by 
recording the name as Dyrhympen, wherein 
the Old Erse dur, water, retrieves it for 
Celtic. After a detailed and instructive 
section on the principal Celtic words embedded 
in the names, we pass, in the Introduction, 
to an account of topographical work in Gal- 
loway in which Timothy Pont is naturally 
the chief figure—something of a heroic figure, 
indeed, when one considers the slenderness 
of his resources and the conditions, whether 
social or physical, of Scotland in the first 
vears of the seventeenth century. 
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The alphabet of the names with their 
several interpretations and with notes, where 
occasion offers, on history, affords much good 
reading. We give a few examples. Take 
firs; the numerous compounds’ with 
‘“ Auchen ’’ (i.e. achadh, a cultivated field). 
In Auchenhill ‘ hill’? represents chuill, the 
hazel—and the name means ‘“‘ field of the 
hazel ’’; Auchensheen, is the field either of 
the fairy hill or of the foxgloves; Auchna- 
brack, the wolves’ field. In Balnab—which 
means the abbot’s land or house—we hav: 
example of the stubborn persistence of a 
very ancient name, for Whithorn, to which 
Balnab belongs, ceased to be an abbacy as 
early as about 800. A pretty example of a 
name derived from a natural feature is 
Benbuie, yellow hill a headland coloured 
rich yellow by a lichen. Among numerous 
names with a story one is Blackmorrow Well, 
from the gipsy Black Murray whom a 
Maclellan found sleeping there and drove a 
dagger through his head. Another is Herries 
Slaughter, from the slaying there of Pat- 
rick Herries and the burning of the neigh- 
houring peel of Knockshinnie in 1528. Under 
‘Parkmaclurg’ we have the tale of the 
widow who entertained Robert the Bruce at 
Craigencaillie (‘‘ the old wife’s crag’’) be- 
fore the battle of Raploch Moss, whose three 
sons, Murdoch, Mackie and MacLurg, dis- 
played their marksmanship before the King. 
Then there are Pentland, a field-name, com- 
memorating the good grey horse that brought 


Maxwell home 140 miles from the field of 
the Covenanters’ defeat; and Kirkmaiden, 
supposed to commemorate the Irish St. 


\ledana who fled thither from the pursuit of 


a knight, and being discovered here, over- 
came her lover’s passion—the legend has 
it—by tearing out her own eyes. Saulseat, 
one of the rare Anglo-Saxon names, has 
very naturally been interpreted as_ sedes 
animarum, but is in truth sdwl sceot, pay- 
ment for the good of a departed soul. Saul- 


seat Abbey, was founded by Fergus, Lord of 
Galloway with that intent. New Abbey, a 
name which denotes that this abbey 
newer than its neighbour of Dundrennan, 
founded in 1142, is indeed a poor substitute 
for the true name Dulcis Cordis, Sweet- 
heart Abbey—from the heart of John Baliol 
which Devorguila, his wife, enshrined there 
in 1275. Lobhair, leper, appears as an ele- 
ment in several names—Barlure, Carlure, 
Killylour, and, with greater disguise, Drum- 
lower, Auchenflower. Another element apt 
to be misunderstood is allt, a glen, or the 


was 
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stream within a glen, so that Altaggart- 

Allt shagairt, the priest’s glen—has been 
turned into ‘‘ Auld Taggart,’’ and supposed 
to be something connected with an old man 
Taggart by name, On the other hand the 
name the Bo Stane has been passed down 
orally from the times of Gaelic speech with- 
out losing its meaning—bo, a cow: a rock so 
called from the resemblance in form. Bar- 
drochwood is for Barr drochaid, the bridge 
hill and, in the Ayrshire place-name, Sir 
Herbert has induced the Ordnance Survey to 
alter the misleading modern spelling to 
Pont’s form ‘‘ Bardrochat.’’ The owner of 
the Bardrochwood in Galloway, however, 
would not consent to the change lest it should 
affect his title to the property. Ringdoo might 


be lightly suggested to have something to do| 


with a ring-dove, but it is roinn dubh, dark 
point; and Ringferson is roinn farsuinn, 
broad, large point. ‘‘The Rhinns ’’—the 
points, promontories—is the name given to 
the western division of Wigtownshire, from 
its configuration; just as, for a like reason, 
the eastern division of the county is called 
‘‘ the Machers,’”’ i.e., the plain or the flats, 
Island buoy is in reality Iothlan buidhe, the 
yellow barn; and the version of the name 
used is a map-maker’s conjecture, made in 
despite of the absence of sea _ or island. 
Helena Island is a new name for an island 
formed in 1836 by diverting the course of the 
Luce and planted with willows grown from 
cuttings of the tree at Napoleon’s grave in 
St. Helena. Dunman, though it appears 
otherwise, is the woman’s fort (dun m-ban). 
Craigenskulk—crag of the scoloc or crofter— 
has in its second element a word of which the 
meaning has degenerated from “scholar ”’ 
or ‘‘ clerk.’’ Occasionally a pretty or curious 
phrase will be found incorporated in the 
notes—thus, under ‘ Borgue,’ we learn that a 
halo round the moon is commonly called ‘‘ a 
brugh [i.e., an enclosure] about the moon ”’ 
and Paspery Rock gives us pasper, the local 
name for samphire. 

Such examples might be added to indefin- 


itely; we have set down so many with the, 


intention of recommending this book, with 
its geniality and many-sided information, as 
a good representative for the general reader 
of what the study of place-names offers and 
involves. The severer student will need no 
such recommendation, 

A must useful feature is the list of ‘ Celtic 

Printed by The 


Bucks Free Press, 
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Ltd., at 
the County of Bucks, and published 


| 
‘ Words in Galloway Place-Names’ given a 


the end, 


The Bronze Age. 
(Cambridge 
net). 


WE have here a book that has for some 

time been called for. Though the 
Bronze Age was much briefer in dura 
tion than the Stone Age before it, it can 
justly claim a closer and, so to speak, mor 
affectionate study than the Stone Age can, 
on the ground that the arts, industries, 
social organisation, and familiar commere 
of the modern world, were then first brought 
into existence or into recognizable effective. 
ness, Mr. Burkitt, in his recent book, 
‘Our Early Ancestors,’ has provided w 
with a solid, comprehensive outline of man’s 
life in the Stone Age, and Professor Child 
has now done the like by the Bronze Aga 
Simply written, and abundantly illustrated, 
this book consists, after an introductory 
chapter, first of an account of the general 
subject-ma‘ter derived principally from 
excavation and the study of finds, and then 
of three chapters describing respectively the 
Karly, Middle and Late Bronze Ages, witha 
final one cn Races, All are close-packed, yet 
readable. The long chapter in the first 
division of the book on ‘ Typology’ may ke 
noted as particularly admirable. The student 
who has mastered this book will have acquired 
an excellent foundation for further reading, 
to which he will be forthwith assisted by 
the bibliography. It is a useful plan to 
have incorporated in the text of the book 
continual reference to the titles given in the 
bibliography. 


By V. Gordon Childe, 
University Press. 8s. 6¢, 


NorTicE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded t 
another contributor, correspondents are [re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q’ to which the letter refers. 

The Manager will be pleased to forwaré 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to ai} 
addresses of friends which readers may lik 
to send to him. 


their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in 
at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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